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Fic. 30. Typical wide-opening Epiphyllum hybrid 
Vive Rouge. Photograph by Haselton of a plant 
grown by R. W. Kelly. 
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Fic. 31. Haworthia Bolusii Bak. var. aranea Berger 
nat. size. 


Notes On Haworthias 
By J. R. BROowN 


Haworthia Bolusii Bak. var. aranea Berger comparison with those of H. Bolusii and H. 
This Haworthia was described in this Journ. Bolusii var. semiviva. A photo of this interest- 
vol. XIII, 88, and the leaves were shown in ing little plant is reproduced here. 


The Mammillaria Handbook by Dr. R. T. Craig is now ready for distribution. This is book 
number 20 of Abbey Garden Press and is similar in size and quality to ““The Stapelieae” and “The 
Euphorbieae.”” There are 400 pages and 300 photos printed on heavy coated pre-war paper. 


The preface is by Paul C. Standley of the Chicago Natural History Museum. The author, in his introduction, 
explains the distribution and variations of the species and their chief characters that are used in classification. 
There is a complete key for the more scientific minded. The 238 species are illustrated and the descriptions are 
very readable. The Unclassified Species, list of Little Known Species, and lists of Names to be Excluded, will be 
found most helpful in tracing names. The bibliography, and complete index conclude a work that has taken the 
author years of field work to present to the cactus world. Available only from Abbey Garden Press, Box 101, 
Pasadena. Price $7.50. Add 15c for postage in U.S.A. 50c foreign. Plus sales tax on Californian sales. 
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Fic. 32. (Left) Kalanchoe tomentosa flowering out of doors in California during May and June. On the 
right is a close-up of the flower approx. nat. size showing the plush-like texture. 
Plant grown and photographed by Haselton. 


Succulent Chatter 


By HoMER RUSH 


When Spring begins to show itself, the ama- 
teur gardener and collector suddenly realizes that 
his long winter hibernation has quite abruptly 
come to an end and that he must get busy with 
his plants if he wants to have them in good 
shape by the time that friends and neighbors 
come to visit him during the early spring and 
summer, 

In many cases when we go into our gardens 
in the early spring we find that we have let the 
work pile up to the point where we stand and 
scratch our heads, trying to figure out where to 
start. 

This is the time of the year when work can 
be done with the most noticeable results and if 
we would just force ourselves to start as we 
should we can put our plants in excellent shape 
by the time the plants normally start growing. 

One of the first jobs we usually find necessary 


each spring is the repotting of many of our older 
plants either for the reason that the plant has 
outgrown the pot or because the soil has become 
sour. I have learned by experience that over- 
potting is foolish and simply putting the plant 
in an exceptionally large pot does not end our 
trouble. Most plants do not seem to appreciate 
excess root room and even if the pot is large, 
the soil will not remain sweet for years, so we 
must repot in a year or so anyway. 

After our repotting is finished our next. job 
is usually cleaning up and trimming the plants 
that have become a little ragged during the sum- 
mer and fall, trimming only enough to bring the 
plant back to an attractive shape. Next remove 
all dead plants and those that are not attractive 
or interesting. Then move all plants from the 
protection furnished them for the winter and 
put them out where they will spend the sum- 
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mer. When these tasks are completed a large 
section of spring cleanup is done and one can 
devote ones time to propagation. 

Each year I plan to make enough cuttings and 
other propagations to have plants available for 
friends who drop into our garden during the 
summer. Also it is a very wise plan to keep an 
extra plant coming along to take the place of 
the larger plant if any one of the many things 
possible should happen to it. 

After the cuttings are made and the leaf cut- 
tings are taken, the next task is to spray and 
clean up all the plants to remove or dispose of 
whatever pests may be present. 

If you have your plants planted in gardens, 
there is the job of cultivating and cleaning up 
the beds and removing all the weeds and pos- 
sibly replacing some plants which could not take 
the winter and with some plants we find it neces- 
sary to do some trimming and shaping to bring 
them to their best appearance. 

There are a few other things which help you 
to enjoy your plants and which bring you much 
closer to them in getting to know and under- 
stand them. The most important, in my opin- 
ion, is labelling and the keeping of a card index 
of all your plants giving a complete record of 
where the plant came from, when it blooms, 
color of flower, the kind of care the plant likes, 
and any other notes you may find about the 

lant. 

The keeping of this index system on all your 
plants will help you to know your plants and 
will, in a large measure, keep your interest at a 
high level. Also it will help you to immediately 
look up any fact and keep you from the in- 
accurate method of trying to remember every- 
thing you have heard or noticed about the plant. 

I will not attempt to outline a card index sys- 
tem as each person has his or her own idea. A 
good outline of such a system can be found in 
Chapter 4 “Cacti for the Amateur’’ by Scott E. 
Haselton. You may make such changes as you 
see fit to make your system most satisfactory for 
your own plants. The main idea in keeping 
these records is the preservation of your observa- 
tions of your plants but the system is also a 
great help in learning the correct names of the 
plants and their spelling and pronunciation. 

In keeping the index system it becomes neces- 
sary to carefully keep all your plants tagged with 
the correct botanical name, although you may 
also keep track of the plant by common name 
but it is always best to learn and use the botani- 
cal name. Just because a friend of yours is best 
known to you as Bob, does not mean that you 
forget that his name is still Robert, and the same 
holds true with plants. We all know Zygocactus 
truncatus as Christmas Cactus and many of us 


use the latter as it is easier, but the only name 
that should be used for this plant is Zygocactus 
truncatus, even though it may entail some extra 
study in order to be able to spell and pronounce 
the true name. 

For the information about correct names and 
their spelling and pronunciation, there are a 
number of good books for the amateur collector 
and student such as ‘‘Pronouncing Glossary of 
Succulent Terms” by Marshall and Woods. Your 
membership in any of the Cactus Clubs entitles 
you to the use of that Club’s library and you 
should take advantage of these books to improve 
your knowledge of your plants. 

My experience has been that the only reason 
that we do not know more about our plants and 
understand them better can be blamed on no one 
but ourselves because we are too tired or too 
busy to get out and hunt for the information. 

One thing that many of us do not realize is 
that when this war is finished the amateur col- 
lectors in this country are probably going to 
have most of the specimen plants that remain 
in collections. The large, old collections in 
Europe will no doubt be nearly a total loss. 
With our source of import supply gone and the 
conservation laws of our own country prevent- 
ing the field collection of plants, many of our 
large dealers are dropping out of the retail busi- 
ness. It becomes more necessary than ever that 
the amateur collector retain his plants as care- 
fully as possible in order that we do not lose 
out entirely. 

So it remains that each one of us should keep 
our plants growing as good as we can, learn all 
we can about them, keep a complete record of 
all observations, and most of all cultivate the 
acquaintance of other collectors and exchange 
your knowledge and opinions in our efforts to 
continue our collections for the benefit of other 
amateurs that will come later. 


ALKALOIDS IN CACTI 

It has been noted that cattle frequently avoid 
certain species of cacti while they feed with evi- 
dent relish on other species. For example they 
avoid the spineless Lophocereus Schottii mon- 
strosus in Baja California, but eat and enjoy the 
densely spiny Opuntias in the same district. 

Hosseus in his book on the Argentinian Cacti 
explains this by the presence of an alkaloid in 
some species and says that the particular alkaloid 
in Stetsonia coryne is Oxicandicina, dioxifeni- 
letiltrimetilamonio. 

It seems self evdent that the cattle eat the 
spiny species to avoid the necessity of pro- 
nouncing the name associated with the less spiny 
one. W. T. M. 
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Epiphyllum Notes 


Number Two 
Descriptions and Classification of Epiphyllum Hybrids 
Edited by Scott E. HASELTON 


FROM CACTUS PETE 
5440 Valley Blvd., Los Angeles 


In our own personal card files we use the 
following key for simplicity and to save space 
and time. We find we can give a complete plant 
description in just one line. We have used this 
system for some time and it works out nicely for 
our purpose. 


SIMPLIFIED KEY 


SHAPE FLOWER 
B—bell 
C—cup-typical 
S—cup & saucer 
W—waterlily 
R—trecurved 
O—open 
T—twisty 
PETALS 
m—medium 
n—narrow 
w—wide 

x—extra 
XYP—extra wide 
XNP—extra narrow 
F—fragrant 


FOLIAGE 
1—typical 
2—3 angled 
3—basket 
4—thin, wavy 
5—climber 
6—sawtooth 
7—smooth 


SIZE FLOWER 

(S) —small 

(M)—medium 

(L) —large 

(XL)—extra large 

(XXL) —extremely 
large 


Thus we chart: 


Sun Goddess 
1—(XL)—C—tronzy orange-irridescent 
throat—X YP 


Desert Sunrise 
2— (L) —W—red, irridescence in throat—F 


*Sun Ray 
1— (L) —C—white, yellow back petals— 
XNP—F 


We feel that plant construction, being some- 
thing we always have with us, is the easiest thing 
to check on and should come first. We divide 
foliage (branches or stems) into type groups, 
designate by numerals 1, 2, 3, etc. 

We feel size of flower is of next importance 
to the general public. To avoid confusion, we 
always italicize sizes. S, M, L, etc. 

Next we put down the shape of the flower, 
which we designate by capital letters according 
to groups. 


*Meaning our own variety, 


(FILE CARD STYLE) 
NAME-Std.** originator Our No. 
Foliage-Size-Shape-Color- (Frag. cors., etc.) 
Synonym: or similar to: 


We use only simplified colors for first line 
and additional information regarding unusual 
coloring, shape, etc., at the bottom of the card. 


(EXAMPLE OF FILE CARD) 


*GERTRUDE HAY CP/43 No. 508 
5w— (XL)—OxRx—orange and purple 

Seedling: Lacquered orange and purple, open 
extremely flat, narrow back petals, all red turned 
way back to cover tube. 


EXPLANATION OF KEY 

FOLIAGE (stems) 

1—Typical, large lobed types most common 
(Crenatum, Conway Giant, Sun Goddess) 

2—Stems mostly 3 angled, generally stiff 
(Ackermanii, Argus, Tula) 

3—Basket type, short stemmed, generally closely 
lobed (Empress, Rosetta, Ballerina) 

4—Stems wavy, paper thin (Hans Rehm, 
Beautie Wegener, Jorg Sepke) 

5—Climbers, inclined to grow extra tall (Padre, 
Argus, Hermosissimus) 

6—Sawtooth (Anguliger, Darrahii) 

7—Smooth stemmed, almost no lobes (Cooperii, 
Pink Nymph) 

SIZE OF FLOWER 

(S)—-small (Empress, Rosetta) 

(M)—medium (Ackermanii, Pink Nymph) 

(L)—large, typical (the general run, Amber 
Queen, Padre) 

(XL)—extra large (Day in Spring, Hermosis- 
simus) 

(XXL) —extremely large (Lilla, Winter 
Moon) 


SHAPE OF FLOWER 

B—Bell shape (Rosetta, Magnolia, Ackermanii, 
Bella) 

C—Cup, typical shape, general run (Marseil- 
laise, Crenatum, Conway Giant) 

S—Cup and saucer, back petals in stiff ray 
(Argus, Hans Rehm, Padre) 

W—Waterlily shape (Karl Gielsdorf, Desert 
Sunrise, Flor del Sol). This type generally 
crisp petaled, long lasting and night fragrant. 


**Std. means names adopted by Standard Names Com- 
mittee, 
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R—Recurved, back petals turned back (Gypsy 
Girl, Jules Schlumberger) 

O—Open, generally wide (Lilla, Winter Moon, 
Pink Gloria) 

T—Twisty, loose petals (Wodon, Star Dust, 
Madam Chang Kai-shek) 


It is sometimes necessary to use a combina- 
tion of two letters to completely describe a 
flower, such as O, R, for Open but also back 

als Recurved. We also note good corsage 

owers on our list (small, long lasting) . 

We use m for medium, n for narrow, w for 
wide, x for extra . . . small letters denoting out- 
standing traits . . . used thusly . . . Ox—extra 
open .. . Rm—mediumly recurved . . . Ox, Rm 
—extra open, medium recurved back petals. 


XYP—extra wide petals, and XNP—extra 
narrow petals, we place after the color, also F— 
fragrant. Somehow we started using Y because 
it sounds like wide. 


Not much can be done as to describing colors 
until a standard chart is recognized. Generally 
we state the color as simply as possible (as 
Pink”) in the key and give more explicit de- 
scriptions at bottom of card. 

We like to include in our card files the or- 
iginator, date, whether a recognized standard 
variety, any synonyms, or similiarity to recog- 
nized types. 

Fruits should also be checked for they give a 
real key to the parentage of most hybrids, but 
we have never had time to do much along this 
line. Some fruits are very red inside, others are 
white. Rosetta and Argus are outstanding red 
ones. There are also pink centers. Most of the 
fruit are red outside, but some are yellow and 
some are green when ripe. Some fruits are 
round and some are oval. Crenatum Haagii has, 
I believe, the most beautiful fruit of all—per- 
fectly round, large, of an intensely bright, nearly 
cerise red, very shiny (most are dull) and it has 
very large scales which recurve somewhat. Prof. 
Ebert has green fruit, quite scaly, with lots of 
spines and this always seems to show up when 
crossed onto other varieties. I believe that 
Marseillaise has the largest round fruit and that 
Germania probably has the largest oval one. 

We also keep very detailed descriptions in our 
books where we record even the color of sta- 
mens in detail, but these records are only neces- 
sary for exact identification. We don’t have 
time to complete this work for all types, so we 
use our card file mostly, but when I have a 
chance to really sit down and make a thorough 
check of a flower I do so. 


The flower shapes could be beautifully il- 
lustrated in a photo. 


BEAHM GARDENS 
2700 Paloma Street, Pasadena, California 


COLOR GROUPINGS 

The wide range of color, and combination of 
colors, make grouping these flowers, as to color, 
a very difficult matter. The following seven 
groups will at least serve as a guide in dividing 
them. Some flowers have more than one out- 
standing color. Nearly all of them contain a 
small amount of contrasting tint or shading of 
self-color and therefore may be listed under two 
groups. Distinction between light and dark 
shades is a matter of personal understanding. 
Even the flowers themselves are of deeper tones 
at certain stages. 


GROUP 1. White, cream, yellow, or their 
combinations. Some have just been introduced 
—others are old proven favorites. Ex. Shasta, 
Gretchen Staudte, Luna, Cooperii, Eden, Moon- 
rise, Young Nun. 

GROUP 2. These are the lighter shades of 
soft-pinks, rose-pinks, and salmon-pinks; var- 
iously combined and sometimes one-toned. Ex. 
Florence Houghton, Lady Irene, Venus, Adonis, 
Agathe, Bohemienne, Charm, Dawn, Martha 
Knebel, Padre. 

GROUP 3. Here are the deeper pinks, 
lavenders, and rose-shades, often with other 
contrasting colors. Ex. Rosalie, Majesty, Pfau, 
Cleopatra, Latona, Magenta, Pink Nymph, 
Rosetta, Wanda. 

GROUP 4. Fine phyllos in autumn shades. 
Orange, amber, copper, etc., often with violet 
or purple in center or along edges. Ex. Sunrise, 
A. V. Fric, Flamingo, H. M. Wegener, Mon 
Cher, Amber Queen, Fiesta, Flor del Sol, Gloria, 
Sunburst, Sun Goddess. 

GROUP 5. This group comprises reds of all 
shades, from vermillion to maroon, but only 
those with very little contrasting color. They 
are more or less one-toned flowers. Ex. Inner 
Glow, Jules Schlumberger, Ackermanii, Garnet, 
Poinsettia, Scarlet Giant, Tulip, Vive Rouge. 

GROUP 6. Reds of all sorts in which various 
other colors are present, but in which red pre- 
dominates. Ex. Belgian Pfau, Gamut, Hans 
Rehm, Marseillaise, Neon, Paula Knebel, Con- 
way Giant, Dante, Desert Sunrise, Dr. Hough- 
ton, Hermosissimus, Hermosus, Jenkinsonii, 
Orion. 

GROUP 7. Sometimes colors are blended in 
such a way as to be almost indescribable and 
some flowers contain so many colors in combina- 
tion as to make description difficult. These we 
are grouping here. Ex. Dr. Werdermann, Frau 
Stanka Stozier, Prof. Ebert, Cleopatra, Sym- 
phony. 
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Fic. 33. This illustration from the Beahm price list shows the wide range of flower shapes. Nos. 580, 593are Type A; 
Nos. 1 and 245 are Type B; Nos. 481 and 1005 are Type C; No. 130 is Type D; and No. 837 is Type F. 


There are several distinct forms or types of 
these flowers and I am endeavoring to simplify 
their classification by setting up six general 
classes or types as follows: 

TYPE A. Very wide opening, broad petaled 
varieties. Sepals and petals seldom number 
more than 25. Flowers usually very large and 
more or less loosely formed. Ex. Adonis, Amber 
Queen, Gloria, Hermosissimus, Jenkinsonii, 
Orion. 


TYPE B. Petals and sepals 25 to 35 more or 
less. Overlapping and all extending forward 
causing a full effect. Wide opening but not flat, 
nor yet cupped. Ex. Bohemienne, Cleopatra, 
Dante, Majesty, Peacockii. 

TYPE C. Sepals distinct from petals, radiate 
outward or backward. Petals overlapping form- 
ing bell or trumpet giving a cup and saucer 
effect. Ex. Agatha, Deutsche Kaiserine, Mag- 
nolia, Marie van Hoorde, Roseus Superbus. 


TYPE D. Same as Type C but whole flower 
more loosely put together giving a less sym- 
metrical look or lacey effect. Petals often incurv- 
ing or ball shaped. Ex. Paul de Longpre, Jules 
Schlumberger, Montezuma, Symphony. 

TYPE E. Very symmetrical, wheel-shaped. 
Petals narrow to medium, seldom very wide. 
Ex. Charm, Loebneri, Strictum, Sunburst. 

TYPE F. Unique or hard to determine varie- 
ties. For temporary use only. 
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VENTURA EPIPHYLLUM GARDENS 
(153 E. McFarlane Dr., Ventura, California. 
Theresa M. Monmonier.) 


This grower places emphasis on color of the 
corolla (inner petals) in her classification which 
is the most important factor in selecting Epiphyl- 
lum hybrids. Her list is broken into two main 
parts: Her own Introductions and a General 
List. Both lists follow these color groups: 


White, Cream and Yellow: Ex. Moonrise, 
Cooperi, Eden, Poldi Sventic. 

Pink, Salmon, Apricot and Lavender predomi- 
nating: Ex. Adonis, Agatha, Dawn, Flor- 
ence Houghton, Jorg Siepke, Majesty, 
Padra. 

Orange, Amber, Copper, self-color or with a 
combination of color where these colors 
predominate: Ex. Amber Queen, Flamin- 
go, Gloria, Mon Cherie, Sunburst, Sun 
Goddess. 

All Shades of Red, Vermillion to Maroon and 
combinations with red predominating: Ex. 
Gamut, Hermosissimus, Peacocki, Sym- 
phony, Hans Rehm. 

Carmine, with Violet and Purple predominat- 
ing. Many bordered with white: Ex. Doc- 
tor Werdermann, Pfau, Prof. Ebert, Stanke 
Stozier, Marseillaise, Mrs. H. M. Wegener. 

Other interesting classifications emphasize the 

Basket Type and the Deutsche Kaiserin Hybrids. 

The descriptions of this grower are clear and 

the color terms are well selected. 


FROM A NON-COMMERCIAL 
COLLECTOR 


I was delighted to read in the current JOURNAL 
that we are going to have more on Epiphyllum 
hybrids. I am sending you an example sheet of 
the way I have classified the Epiphyllums. I 
hope I have made it plain. At least bear with 
me until you have struggled through it and 
gtasped it because it really works—and has for 
years. My classification is based on color and 
made up for comparison of varieties, which is 
the one thing we have needed for so long. Too 
many varieties are nearly alike and with a few 
exceptions the new introductions are not helping 
the matter any. Best of luck with the book. 


JAYCOLYNN EMMONS, Oregon. 


It seems that any classification should be 
based on color because the similarity of so many 
varieties confuse the beginners. I have divided 
and sub-divided the colors as follows: 

REDS: All one shade. 
More than one shade. 


Violet centers. 
With other colors. 

YELLOWS: A short list of the varieties having 

most yellow. 

SALMONS & APRICOTS: All those of one 
shade listed to- 
gether. 

PINK: All one shade with other colors. 

BUFF, TAN, AMBER: Different shades listed 

together. 

WHITES: All varieties with same color back 

petals listed together. 

ORANGE: All one shade. 

Violet centers with other colors. 

HENNA, COPPER, TANGERINE: 

A very short list. 

PURPLES: Listed under various shades. 

MISC. : Only a few here. Almost every one falls 

under one of the above divisions. 


The flower shapes fall 
classes: 
1. Flat opening. Ex. Adonis. 
2. Cup-and-saucer. Ex. Bohemienne 
3. Funnel. Ex. Kaiserine, Fairy 
Bell. 


Best varieties should be marked with an *. 
I find that in describing the flowers the follow- 
ing chart covers them sufficiently. Catalogs or 
some other source should be referred to for fine 
details of difference. 

I have a list for each color classification with 
these columns to be filled in: Hybrid name. Pre- 
dominant Shade. Center or center stripe. Edged. 
Base. Outer petals. Flower shape and size. 
Plant (type of growth, etc.). 

I have classified nearly 500 varieties in this 
way. When I became so intensely interested in 
Epiphyllums I began cataloging and classifying 
them. Then for each hybrid I have a separate 
sheet in a loose leaf notebook, the three ring 
binder size. A typical sheet looks like this: 

Carmincita 

ORIGINATOR: Mrs. Wm. Amsbury (Aporo- 
flagelliformis x E. Ackermannii) . 

Cotor: Bright red. 

SIZE: 21/,” 

SHAPE: Corolla bell-shaped, petals flaring at 
ends, 

REMARKS: Free-flowering; buds can be enjoyed 
from the time they form. 

PLANT: Dark green, slender, basket type. 


roughly into three 


The above is the catalog description. The 
different items are spaced out over the sheet 
leaving room under each for my own comments. 


The following 16 pages are next to the last installment of 


Werdermann’s ‘Brasilien Kakteen”’ 
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I used Dr. Poindexter’s descriptions as far as 
possible. I have very seldom differed with him 
in the description of a flower. As the years 
have gone by and I watch my own collection of 
nearly 200 varieties I enter on the sheets what I 
find to be true from actual experience. Again I 
say I have no quarrel with Dr. Poindexter. 

This method of classifying has worked to per- 
fection. I am able to tell at a glance what varie- 
ties are alike. For instance under Reds with 
violet centers I find Bandana, Bo-Peep, Beacon, 
Champion, Lustrosa and Violetta share the pre- 
dominating color of deep red; the slight differ- 
ences among them are there, too. If I think I 
want a deep red one I turn to the sheets describ- 
ing them, study them over and pick out the one 
I thing is best. 

I star the varieties that I have on the chart. 
When spring comes and I get the itch for new 
ones I study them over. This spring I discovered 
I had only one good rose starred, so I looked 
them over and picked out several in various 
shades. It took only a few moments. If I had 
to depend on the catalogs I would have been 
mired down for hours with no possibility of 
such exact comparison. 

Here are some other lists I have worked out 
and depend on: 


Small flowered varieties—each under the same 
color divisions as the main charts. 

The very large flowered ones—ditto. 

Prolific bloomers—small flowered marked **. 

Weak Growers. 

Poor bloomers. 

Out of season, late, early, sporadic bloomers, or 
long flowering season. 

Unusual shaped flowers. 

Fragrant flowers. 


My note book is arranged: 1. Key for my 
classification. 2. Chart listing all the hybrids of 
a particular color class. 3. Detailed sheet for 
each hybrid under that color classification. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND 
By E. LAMB, F.R.H.S. 

Crassula lycopodioides variegata is a very at- 
tractive and beautiful plant. In general form it 
is the same as C. /ycopodioides but instead of 
having green stems, these are pink. This new 
colour appears to have come about by more than 
one change within the plant but more study will 
have to be made, so I will confine myself to the 
history of its discovery and development to date. 

First credit must go to my friend Mr. H. Hall, 
of Alexandra Park, Manchester, whom many 
will know to be an authority on succulents, but 


for his keen eye, C. lycopodioides variegata 
would not be in existence today. 

Some years ago Mr. Hall noticed the tip of 
one stem on his C. /ycopodioides which had 
taken on a semi-transparent appearance of grey- 
ish-pink colour, realizing this to be something 
quite out of the ordinary he took this off and 
succeeded in rooting the small piece which grew 
sufficiently during the short Manchester summer 
to enable him to pass a small piece to me for 
growth in the better climate in which I live. 
This precaution probably saved this new find 
from being lost altogether as most people will 
know that the winter climate of Manchester is 
anything but ideal to delicate succulents. 

It has taken me some time to grow a sizeable 
plant from the first half-inch cutting, but now 
that this has been done, together with regular 
cuttings to preserve the stock, I have come to 
the conclusion that this variegated form will al- 
ways be regarded as a very attractive plant. It is 
likely to remain rare for some time to come due 
to the small number of plants in existence, in 
fact, only a few of Mr. Hall’s personal friends 
have it today. 

Close examination of the leaves show the 
basic colour to be very pale grey-green, but this 
is so slight as to appear almost glassy and colour- 
less, the outer edges of the leaves both under- 
neath and on top are pink, as is the base of the 
leaf. Viewed without a magnifying glass, pink 
is the predominant colour. A peculiarity which 
I cannot yet explain is that each set of cuttings 
I have taken become more and more pink until 
two distinct colours stand out between the or- 
iginal stock and the later ones. This may be due 
in part to sun, speed of growth, watering, etc., 
but it will be interesting to put a few of each 
under exact conditions to see the result. One 
thing is certain, there has so far been no sign 
of any reverting to the old green which would 
almost certainly have appeared over a period of 
years. 

I am sending a small plant of the original and 
also one of the later pink ones to Mr. Haselton 
so that he may like to add his own comments on 
what I have written about this new plant. 

In conclusion, if any other collector has 
noticed any similar happening to this species I 
should be interested to hear about it. Mr. Hall 
and I have looked for it on every Crassula ly- 
copodioides we have, and on every collection 
we visit but without result. 


E. LAMB, F.R.H.S. 
W. T. Neale Co., England. 


Epitor’s Note: The specimen, although quite dry 
when it arrived, shows a unmistakable pink and a mass 
of it would make a beautiful showing. We hope that 
eventually Mr. Lamb will have a supply for the trade. 
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Six Rules or Suggestions in Their Order of 
Importance for Beginners in Acquiring a 
Succulent Collection 
From Heart of America Cactus Club Bulletin 


1. Before collecting, buying, or accepting any 
plants, make up your mind what generas you 
prefer and try to reconcile your preferences to 
three things: your financial ability, your space or 
room for plants, and your available spare time 
to take care of them. For instance, if you have 
five acres, you could indulge in Opuntias or 
Agaves, but it would hardly be possible if you 
live in a small apartment. If you are not in a 
position to afford it, try not to develop a taste 
tor rare, expensive new species as such a practice 
will soon put a large dent in your pocketbook. 
Last, but not least, consider not your entire 
spare time, but only that part of it that you can 
afford to give to your new hobby. 

2. Rule No. 1 makes it obvious that you need 
some unbiased advice on the subject. Cactus 
collecting is like anything else in one respect. 
It always pays to profit by the experience of 
others. My idea of Rule 2 would be to give the 
subject considerable thought and seek the advice 
of several, not only experienced collectors, but 
those you know who have made the collecting 
of cacti and other succulents a success. By this 
I mean those who today have a well’ kept aa 
comparatively free from diseases and as ing 
is also desirable to not only acquire a few non- 
technical and inexpensive books on the subject, 
but to actually read and profit by them. 

3. Assuming that you will read up on the 
subject and become familiar with plant diseases, 
pests, and nematodes, it seems hardly necessary 
to caution against buying or accepting any rooted 
plants with soil unless you are reasonably sure 
that they are clean. It is hardly conceivable that 
anyone would knowingly sell or give away in- 
fected plants, but it is done. So be sure that you 
can trust the party with whom you are dealing. 
Some collectors with gardens supposedly free 
from pests are very reluctant to accept anything 
but fresh cuttings because of the danger of in- 
troducing nematodes. 

4. Some will say that my fourth rule should 
have been given first place as it is one that most 
of us fail to adhere to. For want of something 
better, we will call it the “don’t” list. Don’t 
buy or accept more plants than you have room 
for or that you can and will take care of. Don’t 
accept plants in which you are not particularly 
interested, someone else might appreciate them 
more. Don’t expect your friends to give you 
anything but the more common varieties; re- 
member this, the rare ones have fixed values and 
may be traded to advantage. Don’t take on a 
large collection of cacti and expect someone else 


in the family to take care of them. Don’t accept 
plants and then neglect them; your friend may 
come around later and register their lack of ap- 
preciation. Don’t make a practice of allowing 
your plants to become orphans; in other words, 
if a plant is worth having, it is worth looking 
up the er name for it and attaching a suit- 
able pot la 

5. A very common but erroneous impression 
is that cacti, once stuck in the ground, requires 
no further care. If you will read up on the sub- 
ject, or listen to someone who knows, you will 
find that quite the contrary is true. You will 
learn that various soil mixtures are necessary ; 
that proper drainage must be provided for; that 
partial shade is necessary for some species; that 
eternal vigilance must be maintained against 
pests and diseases ; and that these are only a few 
of the many things that must be done. Other- 
wise your plants may continue to live, but they 
will not thrive and they become a host to scale, 
dry rot, mealies, and ant nests. Keep your plants 
growing. 

6. Six rules are scarcely enough to cover even 
brief instructions for the beginner. There are 
many things usually considered in connection 
with cacti from -which the amateur may and 
should derive a great deal of pleasure. Collect- 
ing minerals, purple bottles, cactus and other 
succulent books, grafting, desert trips, research 
work, writing, hybridization, or actual study, are 
a few of the subjects that offer endless possi- 
bilities for the amateur. However, I will con- 
clude this by repeating a rule which after all 
may be the most important—regardless of what 
appeals to you in connection with cacti, don’t 
attempt more than you can handle conveniently, 
otherwise your hobby will soon become a burden 
to you. FRANK R. Mark. 


AFFILIATE NOTES 


Please mail your Notes to Chas. Place, Rt. 1, Box 
388T, La Cafiada, Calif., before the 15th of the month, 
deadline. 


Winter is about over and our cactus and an suc- 
culent plants are emerging from dormancy and com- 
mencing to show an occasional bloom. Perhaps it 
would be well if we should emulate the example of 
our plants and send forth a few blossoms in the way 
of some good constructive thoughts, that might have 
a tendency toward the advancement of our hobby. 

We would like to hear of anything you may have in 
mind, which might lead us in that direction. 

John E. Rodgers (Sec.) writes: 

“The Midwest Cactus and Succulent Society is go- 
ing along strong in spite of OPA, 4-F’s, etc., and the 
following officers were elected for the year of 1945: 
President, Dr. James F, Machwart, 10470 Notabene 
Rd., Parma Heights, Ohio; 1st Vice-President, Mr. 
Fred N. Hinckley, 1773 Elberan Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; 2nd Vice-President, Mr. E. J. Fish, Strangsville, 
Ohio; Sec.-Treas., Mr. John E. Rodgers, 1220 8th St., 
Lorain, Ohio. Our Feb. 18th, meeting was held at 
the Cleveland Garden Center, where we are an affiliate 
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for the past seven years. Since there has been an en- 
tirely new staff within the last year, our Society has 
not yet been called upon to put on an exhibit. We 
did, however, in Feb., 1944. Our program committee 
is getting ready to present our President with their 
research we have for a full year of xerophytic litera- 
ture and papers. We plan to put a bigger and better 
exhibit in the beds available at the Wade Park Horti- 
cultural Gardens. We lost most of our plants either 
by drought or theft last year. Plants are now stored in 
the City Greenhouses.” 


Many thanks Friend Rodgers, we're strong for that 
exhibit. 


Miss Colburn (Pres.) writes: 

“The Denver Cactus and Succulent Society met at 
the home of Miss Muriel Colburn, Jan. 18th. Pictures 
of cacti and cacti blooms were cut from catalogs, cut 
into pieces like a jig saw. It was fun to place them 
together, the one putting the most together, won a 
cactus plant. The next step was to name each picture. 
This was a little more difficult. Then there was a 
‘True and False’ quiz on cacti. The evening was soon 
gone and our only regret is that we can’t meet more 
often. However, when gasoline rationing is over, we 
are going to make a field trip and have a real live 
cacti quiz.” 

We surely would like to be in on that field trip. 
Mrs. Wm. Bright (Pub. Chairman) writes: 

“The Southern California Cactus Exchange held its 
first meeting of the year Jan. 21, at the Exposition 
Club House, with its new President ,Mrs. Mark in 
the chair, and certainly started the new year with a 
bang. Some 54 people were present, some visitors 
and several came in as members. The officers had 
pane about six meetings for the year but the mem- 

ership voted a meeting every month. Several inter- 
esting programs have been lined up and the enthusiasm 
of the first meeting indicates that in spite of the atten- 
tion given the war, there is a growing interest in club 
work where it concerns plants. A Question and An- 
swer hour was part of the January program, which 
was followed by colored motion pictures of Epiphy]l- 
lums. Interest was at high ebb and the meeting held 
until late.” 


We appreciate this from one of the youngest mem- 
bers of one of the oldest Clubs. 
Mrs. Alberta Bristow (Sec.) writes: 

The Eagle Rock Cactus Club meets the second 
Tuesday of each month with a social hour and lunch- 
eon preceding the business meeting. This month we 
had a very interesting and lovely table decorations of 
Valentine hearts filled with different kinds of cactus, 
which we discussed. Each meeting a short time is 
taken by the President, answering questions and giving 
us the latest news on different kinds of plants. At 
present the Vice-Pres. is reading a chapter about the 
several kinds of cactus we see on a drive through 
Arizona. The Club has a membership of 35 with an 
average attendance of 20 members. The officers being: 
Pres., Sara Flickinger; Vice-Pres., Kathryn Cross; 
Sec.-Treas., Alberta Bristow; Librarian, Anna Staten. 
The Club extends a cordial invitation to you to visit 
and meet the members. Wishing the ‘Column’ every 
success.” 

In sending in your letter you are contributing to the 
success of the Column. Many thanks. 

Mrs. Ethel Rush (Pub, Chairman) writes: 

“The Los Angeles Cactus and Succulent Society held 
its regular meeting Feb. 4, at the Rush’s. The Round 
Robin arrived on time and was discussed. Mrs. Place 
gave a fine talk on Ceropegias, with many fine speci- 
mens to illustrate the talk. A few of the plants were 


C. stapeliaeformis, C. Woodii, C. Sandersonii, C. 
radicans, C. dichotoma, C, debiles and a large plant 
supposed to be the long lost C. Aybrida. The Club, 
under the direction of W. Taylor Marshall, commenced 
a very extended study and revision of his Booklet, ‘A 
Contribution for a Better Understanding of Xerophytic 
Plants.’ All members took part in this discussion and 
some very good questions were brought up and dis- 
cussed. We hope to gain much from these monthly 
lessons. Mr. Marshall, being a fine teacher, we sure 
are glad to have him. A fine door prize of Opuntia 
glomerata was donated by him as well.” 


A long felt want, Bill writes botanical books, then 
explains them to you. 


Mrs. H. P. Allen (Sec.) writes: 

“The Amateur Cactus and Succulent Society of 
British Columbia submit the following officers for 
1945: President, Mr. E. Worthington; Vice-President, 
Mr. J. Benson; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. H. P. Allen, F.R.H.S. 
Thank you for the lecture on Sedums. When we 
have our field trips in the summer that may be useful.” 


We will be glad to furnish space for field trip 
notes, but don’t wait for that. 


From the Heart of America Bulletin, Mary Lee Rose, 
Editor: 

“The December meeting was called off because of 
heavy snow, and the January and February meetings 
were cancelled to wait for the weather to make up its 
mind what it was going to do.” 


But the Bulletin contained: a find letter from Sgt. 
Robert Rose, Flowering your Cacti, Reference Calendar 
by E. Lamb, Six rules or suggestions for beginners. 
Food for lots of thought even if there were no meet- 
ings. 

From the Cactus Digest, Ladislaus Cutak, Editor: 

“The February meeting of the Henry Shaw Cactus 
Society will be on the 11th, Mrs. C. G. Blandford, 
speaker ; subject, ‘Cacti.’ From ‘Cacto-graphs’ by Lad 
Cutak—Exphorbia Lophogona is one of the showiest 
of the Spurge Family, with inflorescences suggesting 
pink begonia blossoms. The plant bloorhs almost the 
whole year round, is very easy to manage, makes an 
attracticve pot plant and therefore, deserves a place in 
your collection. E. Lophogona is a small, erect, gla- 
brous plant, quite succulent except for the woody base. 
It has a 5-angular, dark olive-black stem, the angles 
crested by the prominent large, vertical, almost con- 
fluent, stiff, persistent stipules, stems are also con- 
spicuously marked with hemispherical to heart-shaped 
scars left by the fallen leaves. The leaves appear in 
tufts at the top of stems or branches, are obovate 
spathulate or oblanceolate in outline, fleshy, deep green 
or dusky yellowish green, shining on the upper sur- 
face and conspicuously veined in lighter green. The 
underside of the leaves are parrot green and the 
thickened midrib broadens in the lower portion to 
become a very short light purplish petiole about 4 
inch broad. Cymes are dichotomous and consist of 4 
or more cyathia on an erect peduncle. The cyathium 
is urnshaped, 3/16 inch long, the same in diameter, 
light green yellow, subtended by two very showy 
petaloid, rose pink bracts. Male flowers are about 
lf, inch long, of which the pedicel is 3/16 inch long 
and the filaments 1/16 inch, both being white or 
whitish green in color. Anthers are pale greenish 
yellow. Male flowers have small, white, ciliate brac- 
teoles between them. Female flowers consist of a three- 
lobed, globose, cream-colored ovary and green styles 
that are connate to the middle.” 


Did you see the full page picture of a close-up of 
Carnegiea gigantea in the March issue of ‘‘Mimicam 
Photography” ? 











UTILITY 


At a desert service station near Copper Creek, 
Arizona, a standing skeleton of the giant cactus 
that had been growing right by the road was 
used to make a mail box, as you will see in the 
photo, where not much labor was expended. 
When the owner and builder was asked what 
he did about his fairweather box when it rained 
he replied that it was the least of his worries as 
there was no mail delivery there anyhow and 
that the box was never used for any other pur- 
pose either. He said it was a crazy idea to build 
it in the first place, also that we were the first 
people to ever notice it or comment on it. The 
practicability of the man’s mind was evident in 
that he had a gallon can cut in half lengthwise 
and placed inside; if anything were left in 
the box and it did rain the can would fill with 
water giving its contents a bath. 

G. A. FRICK. 


OHIO NOTES 


In this democratic organization of ours, where 
every member may and is supposed to contri- 
bute, I offer these hurried observations from 
central Ohio: 

In our State University botany department, 
where the bulk of my collection of cacti and 
other succulents is housed, we have been privi- 
leged to experiment to some extent with the new 
insecticide, ‘‘D.D.T.”” While it is too early to 
draw definite conclusions, I may say that ‘“D.D. 
T.” is definitely lethal to mealy bugs and, with 
the exception of tender growth, when used 
strictly according to directions, appears to have 
little injurious effect on plants. We are using 
regularly, however, Lethane, which appears to 
be definitely effective ; at any rate, when I looked 
for additional mealies, for further ‘“D.D.T.” 
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experimentation, I couldn't find a single bug. 

What with the war, and the fact that several 
of our old standby growers in California have 
gone wholesale exclusively, we fanciers find it 
difficult if not impossible to add to our collec- 
tions any or few of the rarer xerophytes. How- 
ever, since a really long list of desirable plants 
still may be had from retail growers, and since 
our local florists will, on request, order the at- 
tractive special collections available from whole- 
sale growers, we have no reason to worry. Then 
there is the hope that before long the importa- 
tion of the rarer items, interrupted by the war, 
will be resumed. 

Since it is natural that some-of our cherished 
xerophytic plants should grow to be too large 
and perhaps a bit unsightly, it is good fun to 
propagate from offsets and cuttings. While this 
is best during the growing season, it can be done 
satisfactorily even in winter, providing that 
suitable precautions are taken. While it is best 
to purchase material from growers, there is room 
for a limited amount of independent propaga- 
tion. In this way, we may help fellow fanciers 
to some desired plants—and then there always 
is the hope that some rarer plant, not offered by 
the growers, may produce a ‘‘pup”’ or a rootable 
cutting. 

Collectors who admire the admirable Aeon- 
iums often complain that they do not thrive 
under conditions applying to cacti and most of 
the other succulents. These fine plants mostly 
are native to regions adjacent to the seacoast, 
where they are bathed in moist air. With us, 
they thrive nicely in the fern room, with moist 
air but not too much water at the roots. They 
are nicely adapted, also, to the terrarium. 

If you find that your window display is a bit 
stiff, as most cacti are likely to be, liven it up a 
bit by spotting here and there such graceful 
plants as Crassulas imperialis and C. corymbu- 
losa, Sedum Morganianum, Delosperma echi- 
nata, or others of the trailing and drooping 
plants. Incidentally, the Haworthias remain the 
most desirable large group for the window gar- 
den, since they may be kept growing moderately 
through the winter; they require a minimum of 
sunlight, and many of them produce their 
modest inflorescent during the winter months. 
Believe it or not—many plants in the green- 
house already (mid-February) are showing ef- 
fects of length-of-day, with tender new growth 
and some flower buds. 


“If winter comes, can spring be far away?” 
HENRY C. SHETRONE. 
Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 





A page from Dr. Craig’s “Mammillaria Handbook” is shown on the opposite page. This book promises to be 
one of the most popular reference books. The long list of waiting orders has been filled and we are reserving 


a copy for you. Order now (see page. 34). 
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218. Mammillaria albicoma Boedeker 
Mamillaria albicoma Boedeker, Monatsschr. Deutsch. Kakt. Ges. 1:241, 1929. 

BODY cespitose from base, globose to elongate, not sunken at apex, 5 cm. high, 3 
cm. wide, densely covered with spines. TUBERCLES arranged in 8 and 13 spirals, bright 
glossy leaf-green, conic to cylindric, truncate at apex, with watery sap, to 7 mm. long, 2-3 
mm. wide at base. AREOLES round, 1.5 mm. wide, with white wool persisting for some 
time. AXILS with white woolly mat, and longer white tortuous fine hair-like bristles. 
CENTRAL SPINES 1-4, often missing, hardly noticeable, 4-10 mm. long, slender acicu- 
lar, straight, stiff, smooth, white, reddish brown tip, nearly porrect. RADIAL SPINES 
30-40, 8-10 mm. long, very thin hair-like, soft, more or less tortuous, pure white, strongly 


Mammillaria albicoma x 1 


ascending. FLOWERS spreading funnelform, somewhat lateral in upper axils, 10-15 mm. 
long and wide. Outer perianth-segments light green at base, pale greenish yellowish white 
above, light reddish brown to olive brown tapering mid-line, lanceolate, tip acute, margins 
serrate, 5x2 mm. Inner perianth-segments very pale greenish yellow to whitish cream, 
sometimes light greenish brown mid-line, lanceolate, tip acuminate, margins serrate. 
Filaments very pale green to whitish. Anthers bright yellow. Style pale greenish yellow. 
Stigma-lobes 3-4, yellowish green, 1 mm. long, overtop anthers. FRUIT small. SEEDS 
medium to dark gray (?), curved pyriform with lateral hilum, smooth, hardly 1 mm. 
ROOTS robust tuberous. 

Distribution: Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Type locality: Jaumave. 


Illustration: Fig. 244 is from a photograph of a plant sent to us by Sr. F. Schmoll 
of Cadereyta, Qro. 
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ryoF a'Cactophile 
by John EC hers. 


March 1. None of that spring weather as yet. High 
today 29° at noon—19° when I went to bed. Got up, 
too, and checked greenhouse temperature. O.K. Ether 
discs open and close top draft controls, so I can say 
50° and it stays there. Seedlings of Cotyledon orbi- 
culata from last years seed stalk are in all the pots 
around the adult plant. Looks like lettuce seed leaves 
only slightly hairy about edges. So far my attempts 
at succulent raising have been very successful. Almost 
believe the Ads of seed sellers. Faucaria are a ‘‘sure 
fire’ one to begin with. Grow rapidly and bloom the 
second summer from seed if kept growing continu- 
ously. Don’t expect them to look like parents. They 
don’t. May look like anyone of your species or all of 
them. Mine do! 

March 3. Bergeranthus scapiger (see Succulents for 
the Amateur, page 27, Figure 84) budded. One of 
those that has three or four blooms on same stem. 
Grows well in a small pot as well as a big one. 
Adromischus “‘cooperi’”’ bloomed. Had twenty buds 
on stem. Read and studied Van Laren ‘Succulents’ — 
Cooperi had only 5 to 7. “Then came the dawn’”’ in 
March, 1944, JouRNAL I found I owned Adromischus 
festivus. So do all my friends. No? Well, I’m not 
disappointed—I like my “Plover Eggs’ and it does 
bloom profusely (see figure 20, pg. 31, of March, 
1944, JOURNAL). . 

March 6. "chinocactus lecontei—that deep red- 
curled-spine Ferrocactus—is a prize showing in my 
collection. Set it in partial shade last summer. Grew 
six tufts of spines at center. Last fall I set it on shelf 
where I have to climb before I can water it—no 
pampering. Used borax watering for spine color in 
April and July. Stirred a teaspoon of powdered borax 
in soil last November. Two cactophiles I’ve met keep 
a mumified dead plant covered with its red lattice on 
their shelves, can’t raise it they say. Three years in 
my collection. Potted in 14 drainage filled pot of rich 
but gravelly soil (1/4 sterilized leaf mold, 14 sand and 
lf gravel). Plant rests on coarse crushed limestone 
to insure against base decay. Water once a week 
(about a cupful in all). 

March 9. Echeveria pulvinata, aristocrat of this 
genus in bloom. Colorful! Delightful! E. leacotricha 
the green plush counterpart is a pastel relative. No 
preference, but pulvinata blooms regularly for me 
while leucotricha is a shy bloomer. My fault, no doubt, 
but it gets the same care. Echeveria setosa is another 
one of my favorites. Have two which I bought two 
years ago. One I have in a sandy loam in a wooden 
box which I keep moist. The other in a clay pot of 
regular soil (1/, sand, 14 garden soil, 1/, leaf mold and 
lime rubbish and gravel). The first one keeps its 
lower leaves and stays in much better health than the 
other. Water both once a week from November to 
March or until new growth begins, then every three 
or four days. Haven't bloomed as yet. 

March 12. Entertained the Midwest Cactus and Suc- 
culent Society—13 present which we felt was good 
luck (and so it has proved, we're still going strong). 
No restrictions could keep most of our Senieeee away. 
Mr. Hinckley, window gardener of the Aloes and 
Mamamillaria, brought back my Echinocereus stramin- 
eus which I abandoned when I found travel too heavy 
at last December’s meeting. Has 8 major heads and 








3 smaller ones. Greenhouse looked fine as I had 
sprinkled all the plants before they came. No dust— 
no cobwebs—warm outside 48°. No one said, “You 
keep your plants too wet,” either. Mr. E. J. Fish, our 
rock garden enthusiast, brought 15 rare Aloes which 
would have done credit to any Californian. Color 
superb. If you have not counted cilia on edge of your 
plants try it with the translucent edges on some of 
them. You can miss real beauty. We all decided to 
check our Aloe variegatas to see if we had one that 
wasn't keeled (or triangular). I have one A. ausana 
that’s almost totally lacking a ridge at the back of the 
leaf. Blooms much earlier for me than others I own. 
Crassula deceptrix has 130 cilia per inch (according 
to Dr. Henry Shetrone of Columbus, Ohio). 

March 15. Heard my first crow today—60°. Heard 
a robin and saw it, too. No sir—my cacti and succu- 
lents stay in until I see my first swallow. Late, June 
1?—No sir!—last frost often happens up to May 30th, 
but we have a late fall for ripening my plants up to 
October 15th.. Three and one-half months. Enough? 

March 19. Epiphyllum ackermannii grows and buds 
in chemical culture! News? Last June a storm broke 
off a 15-inch triangular stem. I rooted it in water then 
put it in a weak ‘““Chem-grow”’ solution. Now has a 
34-inch bud which is plump and looks normal. Also 
growing E. oxypetalum in same solution. Getting new 
stems on side of original “stalk.” Old Epiphyllum 
ackermannii in Chinese tea-keg has 40 buds 14-inch 
long and many more started. Bloomed last January, 
March and December. Likes powdered chicken man- 
ure mulch (year old at least). 

March 21. Spring (yesterday 1:49 p. m.). Buds 
on double daffodils on east side of house three inches 
high. Cacti a pest in Australia? Have you seen 
Bryophyllum tubiflorum in a greenhouse? No cacto- 
blasters to do its dirty work. Use tweezers to take 
plants from around cacti, then for spines from fingers 
after each eradication. Crassula argentea used to be 
my favorite of those succulent bushes but now I’ve got 
Crassula arborescens (C. cotyledon, C. punctata). 
Leaves large and silvery with red margins and small 
spots over surface of leaves. Exquisite. 

March 25. Mammillaria wildii bloomed. Unusual ? 
Yes, for me, because it has been in actual growth all 
winter. Hasn’t stopped. No rest and it bloomed! 70° 
at 2 p. m., 36° at 10 p. m. Rebuilt fire to keep Cactus 
House 45° to 50° tonight. Gasteria maculata variety 
minima a cluster of plants. Gift of Mr. Henry Shetrone 
when it was a “pup.” Budded first time for me. Stalks 
only one foot high in keeping with size of plant. Dr. 
James F. Machwart, Parma, Ohio, has one from same 
source which bloomed in January. He says, “‘it’s small 
but a true Gasteria type of bloom.” 

March 28. Cleistocactus baumanii offsetting from 
30-inch main stem. Bloomed twice for me but only 
when in full sun in open bed outdoors. C. smaragdi- 
florus has three three-inch offsets around eight inch 
main stem. Grows. Supposed to be rare in collections. 
Bloom is green so books say. I can wait for it to 
bloom. Green doesn’t sound very exciting. 

March 31. Cleaned greenhouse benches today. 
Marked each pot of cacti on side I had towards light 
before moving it to clean under it. After cleaning 
benches carefully placed plants in regular position 
with same side towards light as before. Precaution on 
my part. If buds are being set right now, that I can’t 
see, they won't be aborted because of my disturbing 
influence. No—I'm not as careful as that with succu- 
lents other than cacti. I’m a cactophile first and fore- 
most. (How many succulnets I’ve discouraged I can’t 
say!) I do keep accurate data on succulent families 
which I could write up as I did the cacti in 1944— 
“My time is your time.” If you want it to be done, 
say so, 1229 W. 8th Street, Loran, Ohio. 


CACTUS AND SUCCULENT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Prior to the war I made several trips to Chicago and 
on two occasions made it my business to visit Herman 
Tobusch at Villa Park, in the suburbs. Many of you 
remember this gentleman as the cactus seed merchant 
of ten years ago. At that time he advertised some 600 
species of cacti,—a grand array which no nurseryman 
can offer today, but then, that was the era of cactus 
seedsmen! Would you like to know how Mr. Tobusch 
got interested in our hobby? Permit me to tell you. 
After World War I Herman Tobusch settled in Frei- 
burg i. Baden, Germany, and there joined the local 
garden club. A friend gave him two Echinopsis which 
he placed among his other flowers, but he was not 
particularly fond of them. In the spring of 1920 the 
Echinopsis developed some peculiar fuzzy growths 
which, after a few exciting weeks, opened into large 
fragrant flowers. "Twas not long after he joined the 
local cactus society and began acquiring a collection 
of these queer plants. Herr Schick was President of 
the Club and Dr. Tischer its Secretary, so you see the 
members had excellent teachers coaching them. The 
former introduced and named new varieties while the 
latter had a wonderful way of expounding information 
about cacti, although his specialty was Mesembryan- 
thema. You will recall the trilingual book authored 
by Brown, Tischer and Karsten in 1931, which was 
the most important contribution to the literature on 
that group. In 1927 and 1928 Tobusch assumed presi- 
dency of the Freiburg club and continued to specialize 
in seedling cacti and succulents, trying every possible 
(and impossible) way to germinate the seeds. He had 
fairly good success but in the beginning lost a big 
percentage after they were up. Difficulties were over- 
come and thousands of seedlings in hundreds of varie- 
ties were grown. Even today he still likes to grow his 
plants from seed. When Herman migrated to America 
in 1928 one of the first things he did was to start a 
new collection, but there were very few places where 
he could buy plants or seeds. When he did come 
across a desert-collected cactus he often had to pay an 
exorbitant price for its possession. An early issue of 
the CACTUS JOURNAL contained a note about him, 
telling readers that he was an authority on cacti and 
an ex-president of a German cactus club. The pub- 
licity brought letters by the dozen; the ultimate out- 
growth of this was his seed business. Tobusch tried 
hard to please everybody but when the seed business 
got alarmingly big he had to decide whether to be a 
nurseryman or a jeweler and chose the latter which 
was his trade. Definitely though he intends to remain 
an amateur cactus fan. 

* * * * 


Owing to the rubber shortage, the possibility of 
peoariny caoutchouc from Exphorbia Tirucalli in 
South Africa was recently investigated. This spurge 
contains 15% of caoutchouc and about 80% of resin. 
The resin, which forms the major part of the coagu- 
lum, would be a by-product in the separation of the 
rubber and a part of the problem was to find an in- 
dustrial use for the resin in the hope of offsetting the 
cost of extracting the rubber, which cost it was antici- 

ated would be relatively high. The resin was tested 
or varnish and paint auking material and preliminary 
varnish trials showed that this resin could be used as 


an ingredient of. varnish for certain purposes or very 
useful in the absence of better material. Further ex- 
periments, however, proved that the cost of production 
would be too high for this source of rubber to be 
utilized, even under the present cnditions of rubber 
shortage. 

* * * * 

Newest Texas chemurgic industry is that of extract- 
ing ethyl alcohol from the plentiful sotol plant, which 
grows on tens of thousands of acres in sixteen counties 
of southern Texas. Sotol, it is indicated, may be a 
cheaper source of industrial alcohol than corn or other 
grain. Last fall a firm began operating an up-to-date 
alcohol plant at Del Rio with an approximate invest- 
ment of $150,000. The plant is still really only a 
glorified pilot plant but when everything will be run- 
ing smoothly it will be able to produce 2000 gallons 
of 190-proof ethyl alcohol from approximately 100 
tons of green sotol heads. Present yield of alcohol 
has ranged from 20 to 30 gallons per ton. As you 
know, the sotol plant (botanically a Dasylirion) is 
very high in sugar, a fact long known to the Indians 
of the border region. It is to be understood that be- 
fore the sotol distilling industry can be put on an 
economic basis it will have to undergo various modi- 
fications to improve its efficiency. 

* * * x 

Do you know that there is a bacterial organism 
which bears the specific name of Cereus? This particu- 
lar bacteria is a laboratory contaminant identified as 
Bacillus cereus. 

Several weeks ago G. A. Gray, cactus enthusiast of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, dropped in while on his way to 
Mexico. It’s pleasant to meet up with old friends and 
talk over things that have happened since the last 
meeting. The tall, slender Mr. Gray was for many 
years in the employ of his city in the capacity of 
chemist but retired to enjoy and devote his remaining 
years to the pursuit of his cactus hobby. A recent letter 
states that he is enjoying the vegetation around Urua- 
pan, the city nearest to the famous Paricutin volcano 
which came into existence two years ago. The fire- 
breathing monster put on a special display for him re- 
newing activity after a long lull and once again lava 
broke through in a new place where it could be very 
easily seen. Particutin is the very modern volcano that 
grew out of a level cornfield and made a cinder cone 
1100 ft. high in less than 214 months. It is good to 
learn that orchids and cactus plants still live on trees 
in the vicinity of Uruapan even though volcanic dust 
often tends to cover them. 

* * * # 

The anti-fatigue hormone, Desoxycorticosterone, can 
be derived from certain species of Yucca and Agave 
which contain these chemical intermediates. It has 
been discovered that the chemical compounds sought 
are present in almost all liliaceous plants examined, 
but that the special intermediate which lends itself so 
easily to conversion to the hormones is present in only 
a few of them and these are rare. 


Mrs. Ralph Garner, Yakima, Washington, would 


like to contact other members who would 
in forming a club. 


interested 
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SPECIAL THIS MONTH POSTPAID $1.00 
leach: Euphorbia splendens, E. bubalina and E. 
Reinwardtii. 

Free—Illustrated Catalogue No. 7 


Californians 21/, Percent Tax, Please 


KNICKERBOCKER NURSERY 
6065 Broadway, San Diego 2, Calif. 








WANTED 

We have openings for one or two young men to 
learn the cactus and succulent business with a view to 
eventually assuming an executive ape Regular 
wages paid to start. We operate a fifteen acre nursery 
rowing cactus and succulent con by the million 

os the wholesale market. 

GATES CACTUS GARDENS 
Corona, Calif. 


WANTED 
Cissus (Vitis) quadrangularis 
Cissus adenopodes 
Xanthosoma lindenii 
Sansevieria gracilis 
W. I, BEECROFT 
Rt. 2, Box 871, Escondido, Calif. 


Steele’s EPIPHYLLUM hybrids 
Some new—others earlier releases. Now for sale at 


BEAHM GARDENS 


R.F.D. 1, Box 746 2700 Paloma Pasadena, Calif. 

SLEEPY HOLLOW. New. Deepest dark bud open- 
ing a deep wine red with purple, border. Full 
petaled. Outstanding. Rooted cuttings $2.00 

X431 SPRINGTIME. Soft pink: with light flecks of 
lavender. Broad petals. Distinct fragrance. New. 
Rooted cuttings $1.00 

ORCHID SUPREME. All that the name implies. 
Broad petals, wide open. Rooted cuttings $1.00 

BANNER RED. A symbolic red. Large flower with 
many overlapping petals. Good keeper. Silky 
texture. Wide open. Rooted cuttings 75c 

CHAMPAGNE. Not consistent but at times a decided 
yellow. Outer is tannish yellow. Inner petals 
narrow and almost always yellow. As good as we 
have ever seen offered for yellow. Rooted cut- 
tings $3.00 


BOOK NOTES 


We have just secured a large number of the com- 
oe edition of The Euphorbia Review. These are 
ing bound in cloth. Reserve your set now—$7.50 

Readers interested in securing a set of Flora Capen- 
sis or the Flowering Plants of South Africa should 
communicate with us at once. 

A large supply of The Royal Horticultural Color 
Charts are on their way. Reserve your copy $12.50. 

De Exuphorbio Antiquorum Atque Officinarum— 
Croizat $1.00. 

Please add Sales Tax on Californian sales 
Add 10% for postage outside the U.S.A. 
Purchasing books direct from this press is the best way 
you can support the JOURNAL which is dependent on 
its book sales. 
ABBEY GARDEN PRESS 


Box 101 — Pasadena 16 — California 


ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
The Cactus and Succulent Society of America and 
Abbey Garden Press have appointed Mr. E. Lamb to 
take subscriptions to the JOURNAL and to supply books 
to our friends in England. Address W. T. Neale and 
Co., Franklin Road, Worthing, Sussex, England. 
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The Editor reserves the right to accept or reject advertising 







COMMERCIAL DEALERS 


QUALITY HILL CACTUS HOME 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS—RETAIL ONLY 

559 Evanston Ave. Kansas City, Mo, 
VENTURA EPIPHYLLUM GARDENS 

EPIPHYLLUMS 

153 McFarlane Drive 
ALBERT AROZENA NURSERY 

WHOLESALE GROWERS CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 

1518 E, Rosecrans Compton, Calif. 
CACTUS PETE 

CACTI, SUCCULENTS, AND EPIPHYLLUMS 

5440 Valley Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif, 
COOVER COLLECTIONS 

CACTI, SUCCULENTS, CRYPTANTHUS, EPIPHYLLUMS 

2018 S. Summerlin Orlando, Florida 
ART GLOVER’S NURSERY 

GROWERS OF CACTI AND SUCCULENTS— 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

P. O. Box 121 San Dimas, Calif. 
FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDENS 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS—RETAIL 


Ventura, Calif. 


Rt. 3, Edinburg Texas 
THE CACTUS GARDEN 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS—-WHOLESALE 

Rt. 3, Edinburg Texas 


SWANSON CACTUS GARDENS 
CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 
1201 Gardena Blvd. 

DE WAYNE CACTUS GARDENS 
CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 
1340 Bayshore Blvd, 


Gardena, Calif. 


San Francisco 24, Calif, 









AND 
SUCCULENTS 


We will continue to use our 1943 
plant and seed catalog in spite of 
increased growing cost. Enclose 
10c to cover cost and deduct from 
first order. 


R. W. KELLY 
Box 235-C, Temple City, Calif. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Beautiful specimens and showplants of many kinds 
and sizes. In spite of the high wages and material we 
offer our plants at the former prices. Ask for list. 

Collections of Mexican cacti: Blooming sizes with 
one crest included mailed free: 

100 different plants........... $25.00 
50 different plants........... $13.00 
Write to your Dept. of Agriculture for forms for the 
importation of cacti from Mexico. There is no charge. 
FERDINAND SCHMOLL 
(Citizen of Mexico and Member of Cactus Society) 
Cadereyta, Quo., Mexico 


ORCHID CACTI 
Epiphyllums—heavy blooming basket types. Write 
for April Special. Please mention the JOURNAL. 

CACTUS PETE 
5440 Valley Blvd., Los Angeles 32 


Members in England can now remit funds to the 
Cactus Society by asking for Form E and use refer- 
ence No. 166 EC 417/RG 7. 
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